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Is not birth, beauty, good shape, discourse, 
manhood, learning, gentleness, virtue, youth, 
liberality, and such like, the spice and salt, 
that season a man? 

-TroiLus AND Cressipa 
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HOURS OF ADMISSION—ALWAYS FREE 


Daily from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Sunday from 1 to 6 p.m. 


FREE ORGAN RECITALS 


From October to July. Every Saturday evening 
at 8:15 oclock, and every Sunday afternoon at 
4:00 oclock. 


“<)> 


The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 


The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men ar women who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 


The Carnecig MaGazine freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 


BON JOUR, PRESIDENT CLOTHIER! 


The trustees of Rutgers University, after a spy- 
glass search of the whole boundless continent 
lasting more than a year, have chosen Robert 
Clarkson Clothier as president. Mr. Clothier has 
just the background, equipment, and personality 
for such a position. Born of that Quaker family 
who founded the Strawbridge and Clothier store 
in Philadelphia, he went through Haverford 
School, then Princeton, was editor of the Daily 
Princetonian, worked as employment manager 
for the Curtis Publishing Company, was in charge 
of personnel classification as lieutenant colonel 
in the World War, back at Haverford as assistant 
headmaster, dean of men in the gratte-ciel Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. He is big—big hands, 
big feet, big height, big brain. Kindness, good 
will, charm radiate from him. It is a worthy 
choice. 


ONE EDITOR TO ANOTHER 


Latrosg, Pa. 
Dear CARNEGIE: 

Your February number is as newsy as a late 
edition—and, of course, much more artistic. 
Congratulations. 

Tuomas M. WuiremMan, 
Editor of the Latrobe Bulletin 


BURKE'S STARVATION FABLE 


Dear CaRNEGIE: 


Your Editor, in introducing Winston Churchill 
recently in Carnegie Music Hall, referred to an 
ancient fable quoted by Edmund Burke in his 
speech *‘On Conciliation with America,”’ in which 
a daughter sustained the life of a parent who was 
exhausted from hunger. Will you kindly give 
us this fable? 

Vincent R. HENDERSON 


A Roman prisoner who was condemned to death 
by starvation was permitted every day to receive 
his daughter, a young matron, who left her in- 
fant child at home when she made these visits to 
her father. When it was found that the prisoner 
was not dying from hunger, the jailer kept watch 
on these visits and discovered how the man’s life 
was being preserved; and the daughter's devotion 
so affected the ministers of government that a 
pardon was issued to the father. The story is an 
old one in books and paintings. Burke's reference 
to it follows: 

“I pass, therefore, to the Colonies in another 
point of view—their agriculture. For some 
time past the Old World has been fed from the 
New. The scarcity you have felt would have been 
a desolating famine if this child of your old age, 
with a true filial piety, with a Roman charity, 
had not put the full breast of its youthful exuber- 
ance to the mouth of its exhausted parent.”’ 
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ANNUAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON 


By Davin R. Craic 
Vice President of the Salon 


As one of the 
harbingers of 
spring, the Pitts- 
burgh Salon of 
Photographic 
Art, for the nine- 
teenth time, will 
hang in the Car- 
negie Institute 
galleries, be- 
ee March 
19. The exhibi- 
tion will remain 
on the walls until April 17. 

More than fourteen hundred prints, 
from all over the world, were collected 
and judged. About one in five was 
successful. Since the reputation of the 
Pittsburgh show is a good one, the 
competition was keen. The result is a 
selection of pictures, made by various 
photographic processes, that is bound 
to be satisfactory to photographers and 
is likely to be popular, too, with the 
many thousands of other visitors who 
amuse themselves, in spring and sum- 
mer, with photographic efforts of their 
own. 

Although some of these prints are 
more than the simple chemistry of 
the corner drug store can accomplish, 
nevertheless they are all photographs. 
Even the three-color prints were made 
by straight photographic processes, not 
by painting. 

Handwork? Yes, plenty of it. The 
bromoil workers labored diligently 
with their stippling brushes to control 
contrast, and those who worked with 
paper negatives—you can recognize 
them by the mottling when you look 
at them closely—have put in catch- 
lights and taken out many unwanted 
distractions. But handwork in photo- 
graphic picture-making is intended to 
stress one part of the idea and make it a 


center .of interest, or to conceal another 
part and keep it from stealing the at- 
tention. In spite of the handwork, 
these prints were all made as the result 
of the sensitiveness of certain materials 
to light. 

The technique of photography has 
made great advances in the last decade, 
and has progressed even more over the 
available techniques of twenty-five years 
ago. Within the lifetime of some of us 
a plate was introduced to the market 
called ‘“‘Lightning,’’ and advertised 
as a plate which required only thirty 
seconds’ exposure in a good light. 
Some of the photographs in this ex- 
hibition were made in less than one 
five-hundredth part of a second, and 
the quality of all of them has de- 
pended, in some measure, on the extra- 
ordinary speed of sensitive materials 
today. 

The photographer's problem is to 
render his lights in monochrome. With 


HOODED CRANES 


By GEorGE ALEXANDER 
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four exceptions—three 
little three-color 
prints, one of them by 
a prince of Siam, and 
one huge industrial 
scene by Altwater, in 
two colors—the en- 
tire exhibition is in 
only one color. The 
real problem is to 
render the various 
hues of nature so that 
they reproduce what 
the eye seems to see. 
Formerly blue came 
out white, and red came out black. 
With the modern panchromatic emul- 
sions these matters are set strarght. 
These craftsmen are skilled in solving 
their problem. 

They are better at perspective, too, 
than they were. Now and then there 
is deliberate distortion, as in the por- 
trait of Lejaren 4 Hiller, which must 
have been made with a very short- 
focus lens from a point very near the 
gentleman's nose. But these prints 


have no haphazard distortion. 
Hiller, by the way, 


Mr. has himself 


By Epwarp P. McMurtry, A.R.P.S. 


EUGENE GOOSSENS 
By ALEXANDER LEVENTON 


contributed his share 
to the idea that 
photography can be 
an art. He was one 
of the earliest to use 
photography for illus- 
trative advertising, 
and it was from the 
commercial impetus 
of advertising that 
many photographic 
advances were made. 

Contrast the Hiller 
portrait with the pic- 
ture of Mr. Goossens. 
In the latter there is straightforward 
good picture-making, a good likeness, 
a rich print, and a unique composition. 
It will especially interest the audiences 
of the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra, 
for Mr. Goossens has been connected 
with its predicaments and its triumphs 
since the beginning and he is one of the 
favorites who conduct it. His portrait 
is less arresting than Hiller’s, but it is 
more permanently satisfying. 

If we go back and watch the jury 
while they were judging this collec- 
tion, we learn some of the reasons why 
some prints were chosen and others 
rejected. Perhaps they could not tell 
vou what they were looking for, in 
terms of a general theory of pictorialism, 
but as each print came before them they 
were decisively clear. When they had 
finished, they ran over all the rejected 
prints to be sure that none of merit had 
been overlooked. Then they went 
through the accepted prints to see that 
none had acuaiee by mistake. This 
was an illuminating experience. 

It was illuminating because of the 
contrast between the two sets: the 
sheep and the goats. Among the re- 
jected entries one saw many prints that 
were weak in technique, prints that 
were muddy, prints in which there was 
no clear point of contact with the be- 
holder. Others were rejected because 
there was no security or certainty in 
them—the print-maker had not estab- 
lished what he was trying to do. Some 
of them were nothing but exaggerated 
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and exalted post cards, records of places 
or events, with no importance. And 
some were fussy strivings that could be 
called ‘‘arty.”’ 

As the successful prints passed in re- 
view, it seemed as if some element of 
surprise could be found in each one. 
It was a surprise of subject matter, like 
Helders’ cart-wheel shadows, or the 
three gulls with wings beating sharply 
down, or Lesher’s ‘‘Men and Clouds.”’ 
It was a surprise of expression, as in 
Lola Stone’s “‘Young Irish.’” It was a 
surprise of luminosity, as in all of 
Ruzicka’s landscapes, or Pellegrini’s 
little transfer of the Grand Canal. It 
was a surprise of action, like Rittase’s 
horse race, or the picture of the fiesta. 
It was a surprise of simplicity, well 
exemplified in McMurtry’s little blue 
carbon, “‘Alone.’’ Or it was a surprise 
of richness, in the nude called ‘‘Dunes’’ 
by Shigeta, or in Alexander's ‘‘Hooded 
Cranes.”’ 

It is probably in the special character 
of photographic richness that these 
prints are of the greatest technical 
interest. Richness, in this sense, has 


to do with the innumerability of the 


shades—the greys and the half tones 
and the quarter tones. Look carefully, 
for instance, at Shigeta’s ‘‘Dunes,’’ or 
at Blickensderfer’s ‘‘Sand Mountains,” 
but do not try to count the different 
shades of grey 

vou will not 
have time. 
Whistler's 
Stain: of 
wheat, his 
maximum 
area allowed 
to have a 
single color, 
is here reduced 
tO a space no 
bigger than a 
pinpoint. To 
be sure, there 
are some, like 
Harting’s 
simplified 
street scenes 


SAND MOUNTAINS 
By Crark BLICKENSDERFER 


MEN AND CLOUDS 
By Cart E. Lesner 


and views of daily life and in Helders’ 
cart-wheel shadows, in which the 
treatment has been deliberately theatri- 
cal and has been presented in terms of 
masses. But most of the prints are rich, 
and they are the ones that yield the 
more prolonged delight. 

In looking at these photographs, 
then, you can go once through the ex- 
hibit for the sake of the subjects, well 
presented, in- 
teresting for 
the most part 
in themselves. 
But if you 
want to know 
what these 
photographers 
were trying to 
accomplish 
you will have 
to make an- 
other trip. 

These prints 
were not made 
for what is 
known as 
‘‘lighting 
effects."’ The 
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lighting effects were all rejected, for the 
jury was impatient with straining after 
effects. Think of them rather as dra- 
matic ways of presenting subjects, 
carefully planned and executed with 
much more labor and skill than most 
of us ever dream can be spent on a 
photograph. Ruzicka, for instance, 
goes again and again to the subject he 
has chosen, waiting for his lights to be 
exactly right; and his reputation as a 
maker of prints is gained, so they say, 

by making one enlargement after an- 
other until he has exactly what he 
wants—and by throwing the rest away. 
He is not the only one. 

Finally, then, although these photog- 
raphers are necessarily more oppor- 
tunists than painters can possibly be, 
try to think of them charitably as 
something more than that. They have 
labored, mostly by themselves, in little 
dark holes, applying their empirical 
chemistries. Where they have failed it 
can often be said of them, as it was said 
recently of a poet, that much of their 
work comes the surface of their 
minds and is under the suspicion of be- 
ing ingenious rather than inevitable. 
Where they have succeeded, they have 
produced not effects but stimulating 
and surprising pictures. 


THE FIRST PRIZE 


oulsE M. Boyer in the Charette writes: 
‘“‘There is one thing that Mr. Leh- 
man’s generosity has done for us. It has 
given us a chance to test the wearing 
power of former prize winners. If you 
visit the Permanent Collection, you 
will find that the Carena and the 
Derain justify their choice, although 
they were both damned in the days of 
their priority. I hope that ‘Suicide in 
Costume’ will take its place with them 
and with our own ‘Babette.’ . . . To 
me Watkins is not morbid. His canvas 
says, among other things attributed to 
it, that only a fool commits suicide, 
and there is nothing in the painter's 
manner that lauds the act.”’ 


SURPLUS WEALTH 


In making a will, money left to the 
Carnegie Institute should be covered by 
the following phrase: 


I do herchy give and bequeath to the 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE in the City 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Dollars 


And bequests to the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology should be phrased 
follows: 


I do hereby give and bequeath to the 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY OF PITTS- 
BURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Dollars 


The Carnegie Institute stands in im- 
mediate need of a further addition of 
$3,000,000 to its endowment funds in 
order to preserve its present standards of 
public service and provide a reasonable 
extension of its work. 

The Carnegie Institute of Technology 
stands equally in need of large additions 
to its endowment funds, and is slowly 
—but very steadily—building up the 
$4,000,000 which it must raise in order 
to secure $8,000,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 

Our friends who desire to bequeath 
money or books to the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh, as many have done 
in the past, can do so under the same 
general phraseology. 


ARBITRATION 


In international disputes the interests involved, 
generally speaking, are pitiably small, thougl 
quite sufficient to lead to disastrous wars—much 
better that the pound of flesh should not often be 
awarded. It is greatly in favor of arbitration that 
as a rule neither disputant is quite contented with 
the result, for neither justly deserved all he 
expected. 

ANDREW CARNEGIE 
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ENGLISH SPORTING PAINTINGS 
A Rare Collection Lent by Mrs. B. F. Jones Jr. 


By ARNOLD PALMER 


Mr. Palmer has been the English representative of the Carnegie Institute for the past three years. 
Because of his charm, his understanding of the painter temperament, and his persistence in following 
through the assorted vagaries of picture hunting the level of the English section of the International 
has been greatly raised. Mark Twain once said that it was the difference of opinion that made a horse 
race. The same remark applies to interest in art. Therefore, when you can find a man who is interested 
in horses, in art, and in things literary, you effect a combination of delightful efficiency in expressing 
the worth of the current collection. Since England has an inherent right to the hunt and all things 
pertaining thereto, no one can write so intimately about sporting paintings as an Englishman, the proof 
of which is here set forth in Mr. Palmer's description sent us from his countryseat in Newmarket. 


Tue thirty pic- 
tures in the Jones 
Collection were 
all painted in 
England and 
could hardly 
have been painted 
anywhere else. 
But, obvious as 
those words may 
seem, it is unsafe 
to go much fur- 
ther in generali- 
zation. Almost all art is mongrel-bred. 


Before the English sporting artists be- 
gan, with Francis Barlow, born 1626, 
there were already a school, a tradition, 


and a considerable body of work made 
by Dutch and Flemish artists. The 
authors of the pictures in this collec- 
tion were, in more cases than one, 
taught by foreigners; some of these 
‘“British’’ artists were themselves for- 
eigners. The Alkens came from Den- 
mark, Samuel being an out-and-out 
Dane, and Henry only legally an Eng- 
lishman from having been born in 
London. The Sartorius family, painters 
through four successive generations, 
traveled from Nuremberg, in Germany. 
That prolific and charming artist, J. F. 
Herring Sr., was of Dutch-American 
origin, so it is said. I repeat the story, 
but I have not succeeded in verifying it. 


LORD LITCHTIELD ON ‘‘MIDNIGHT'’ By JoHN FERNLEY 
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HUNTER AND GROOM 


By J. Woorron 


‘FLYING CHILDERS” 


By J. Seymour 
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In the pictures themselves, too, 
critics have found echoes of Hobbema, 
Poussin, and Claude, to mention only 
three of the more apparent influences. 
Nevertheless, when all is said, nothing 
more utterly English than the English 
sporting picture exists. Of all the races 
of the world, the Anglo-Saxons alone 
have incorporated sport into their lives 
so thoroughly that they live it. To the 
ordinary ‘“‘foreigner’’ sport is still 
something apart from daily life, some- 
thing which he thinks of when the 
Davis Cup ties are being played or when 
he is on holiday, and at no other time. 
To the American and to the Englishman 
it is a perpetual and varied source of 
interest, shared by every member of the 
community. For instance, my mother 
has often told me how her father, who 
was lord mayor of London, would al- 
ways open his morning paper at the 
sporting page. You and I may smile at 
this, but we are not dumbfounded; we 
are even ready to concede that he may 
have been wholly admirable in the 
discharge of his civic duties. Why, even 
Mr. Hoover, for aught we know, may 
do the same—when he has the break- 


fast room to himself. But M. Laval or 
Herr Hitler or Signor Mussolini could 
not possibly, by any stretch of imagina- 
tion, be supposed to have formed such a 


habit. When, soon after the War, Mr. 
Lloyd George beguiled the tedium of 
one of the conferences by persuading M. 
Briand to play his first game of golf, the 
French Government tottered and nearly 
fell. In their hearts, the French, and 
all other Continental Europeans, still 
regard sport as frivolous. The Ameri- 
cans and the English do not, and conse- 
quently are declared by the rest of the 
world to be incurably flippant. 

The pictures are easily comprehensi- 
ble to us for the reason that the men 
who painted them were living the life 
they depicted, just as the latest and one 
of the greatest of their line, A. J. Mun- 
nings, lives it today. They all were men 
who hunted, shot, fished, went racing, 
loved dogs and horses and open-air 
pursuits; and, as the dates show, it is 


worth noting that they went on with 
their habits all through the years of the 
American War of Independence and the 
long struggle against Napoleon which 
followed. Bunker Hill was lost and 
won; Nelson, at the cost of his life, 
gained the most famous victory in naval 
history; Napoleon overran Europe and 
would have overrun England, too, if he 
could have won the battle of Waterloo. 
And all the while, as these pictures 
show, gentlemen continued to hunt and 
shoot and go racing, just as we can do 
today, if we have the means and the 
wish to take our pleasure that way. 
It is even possible to attend, at a place 
not far from where I am writing these 
words, a formal, old-fashioned cock- 
fight. But this pastime is now illegal, 
and it is not much harder to get into 
Mecca than to gain admittance to the 
bouts of militant poultry. 

In compiling this paper and the notes 
on the lives of the painters, I have had 
to do a little work in verification of 
dates and so on. To those interested, 
I commend the best book I have found 
on the subject—‘‘British Sporting 
Artists,"" by Walter Shaw Sparrow, 
London, 1922. But to enjoy the pic- 
tures, you need do no preliminary work 
at all. Here they are, asking from you 
no greater effort than is required to take 
them at their honest face value. The 
Jones Collection is a remarkably repre- 
sentative one from which not a single 
big name is missing—except, possibly, 
Landseer—and he isn’t really in the 
tradition. Wootton was the first of the 
important men, the older Herring and 
the younger Wolstenholme are the last, 
until the arrival of Mr. Munnings, 
whose work has been seen again and 
again at the Carnegie International Ex- 
hibitions. From first to last, they all 
are here, even Stubbs. I am tremen- 
dously glad that Mrs. Jones has a 
Stubbs. He is generally considered 
now, and I think rightly, the greatest 
painter in the long line of English 
sporting artists. No collection is com- 
plete without him; and many otherwise 
fine collections are weakened by includ- 
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“DON JOHN" WINNER OF ST. LEGER, 1838 


By J. F. Herrine Sr. 


“SWEET WILLIAM” 


By GeorGe Stusps, R.A 
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ing nothing that has come from his 
brush. 

Wootton, Seymour, dear delightful 
Ben Marshall, Fernley, Henry Alken, 
and Herring—these, with Stubbs, are 
the painters I humbly and especially 
commend to your notice. But observe, 
in every picture in the collection, the 
landscape. For the sporting artists can 
claim to be the maintainers and almost 
the inventors of landscape painting in 
England. The English landscape grew 
up as a background to the sporting 
picture. Occasionally it was treated for 
its own sake. Thus, in a bill presented 
by Wootton to the second Earl of Ox- 
ford, a nobleman who used to order 
pictures, like collars, by the half dozen, 
we find the item—*‘'2 landskips."’ But 
usually it was an accessory, a beautiful 
and important accessory. It was im- 
portant because, by keeping the sky 
line low down on the canvas, the paint- 
ers found that they could lend size and 
dignity to the horses they were por- 
traying. In the early days they made 
sure of the size by making the horse 
disproportionately large. We can ob- 


serve a good example of this in the 


picture ‘“Truffles’’ by Samuel Alken and, 
especially, “Old Snake,’’ by Spencer. The 
faithful Stubbs stopped all that, for a 
time at any rate. But Herring, and even 
Mr. Munnings, have favored the device 
of the low-lying horizon, as if they sat 
on camp stools to draw their superb 
thoroughbreds and their half-bred but 
hardly less aristocratic hunters. This 
trick of painting is apt, again, to make 
the country look flat, but there is no 
serious objection on that score, since the 
landscape they painted more often than 
any other is, actually, flat. It lies in 
the east of England, around Newmarket, 
on the Cambridge and Suffolk borders, 
and it has acted as background to in- 
numerable sporting pictures for the 
very good reason that Newmarket, like 
Kentucky in the United States, is the 
home of the thoroughbred horse-breed- 
ing and racing industry. On New- 
market's historic heath—in the present 
collection the most characteristic view 


of it is to be seen in ‘Flying Childers’’ 
by Seymour on page 296—horses have 
raced for hundreds of years; and they 
still race and are trained there today. 
All the pictures here collected are 
evidence of continuity. In a world 
which is changing so fast that you have 
to watch it all the time, there is some- 
thing very comforting about inan’s 
persistence, even when he is merely per- 
sistent in his way of wasting time. 
These pictures will be shown in the 
Institute galleries beginning March 18 
and, through the courtesy of Mrs. Jones, 
will remain on view until May 31. 


ORGAN RECITALS 


U* riL a permanent choice is made or 
an organist and director of music 
at the Carnegie Institute in succession 
to Dr. Charles Heinroth, recitals pre- 
sented by guest organists will be heard 
each Saturday evening and Sunday 
afternoon at the usual hours. Six 
organists have already given concerts: 
Irvin J. Morgan, of Philadelphia; ve 
Arthur Kraft, of Cleveland: Henry F 
Seibert, New York City; Ernest White, 
of Philadelphia; Caspar Koch, of Pitts- 
burgh; and Marshall Bidwell, of Cedar 
Rapids. The list so far as the dates 
have been filled follows: 


Marcu 


19 and 20—Rollo Maitland, 
Philadelphia. 
Walter Wild, 
Avenue 

Brooklyn. 


concert organist, 
26 and 27 organist of Clinton 
Congregational Church, 


APRIL 


2 and 3—William E. Zeuch, vice president of 
the Skinner Organ Company, Bos- 
ton. 

-Daniel R. Philippi, organist of 
Christ Church Cathedral, St. Louis. 
Gordon Balch Nevin, organist of 
First Lutheran Church, Johnstown. 


9 and 10 
23 and 24 


May 
14 and 15—Frank W. Asper, organist of Salt 


Lake Tabernacle, Salt Lake City. 


I pay no heed to the written word. It is the 
word beneath the written word that counts. 
ELeonora Duse 
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ROMANY LORE 
The George F. Black Collection of Books on the Gypsies 


By IRENE STEWART 
Reference Librarian of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 


A FEW years ago 

the Carnegie Li- 

brary of Pitts- 

burgh acquired a 

very important 

special collection 

of books on the 

gypsies, which 

perhaps is not as 

well known as it 

might be. This 

little library, 

now part of the 

Reference Department, was at one time 

the private collection of Dr. George F. 

Black, of New York. Dr. Black is 

recognized as an eminent authority on 

the gypsies, and his ‘‘Gypsy Biblio- 

graphy,’’ published as a ‘‘Monograph”’ 

of the Gypsy Lore Society, is the out- 
standing bibliography of the subject. 

There is something about the word 

gypsy that holds a fascination for many 

people. The mystery which surrounds 

these wanderers both fascinates and 

frightens us as children, and with many 

something of the fascination remains 

throughout the years. In one way or 

another this many-sided subject of the 

gypsy draws to itself people of varied 

tastes and interests—the lover of the 

romantic, the lover of outdoor life, and 
in a more serious way, the musician, 
the linguist, and the ethnologist. To 
each of these the gypsy offers fields 
to be explored which lead far from 
the beaten track of everyday life. 
Although we think oftenest of the 
gypsy as a nomad of southeastern 
Europe and of Spain, there are in the 
United States many types of the true 
gypsy, who finds in various parts of 
this country camping grounds to his 
taste. He wishes plenty of space for 


his wanderings, yet would not be far 
from settled communities. He cares to 
take no part or responsibility in the 
civilization of his time, yet in many 
ways he depends upon it for a liveli- 
hood. 

The gypsies first came to this country 
in Colonial times, sent from England, 
who thus rid herself of a certain number 
of her ‘‘undesirables."’ Later many 
came of their own volition, not only 
from England, but from Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, and other parts of 
Europe. They came in greatest numbers 
in the later years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, until there are probably between 
50,000 and 100,000 of them in America 
today. Widely 
scattered as they 
now are over the 
globe, they 
are in origin 
one 
race, 
with 
India 
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as their first home. Late in the Middle 
Ages they entered eastern Europe and 
began their wanderings farther west- 
ward. Our own State of Pennsylvania 
is one of their favorite haunts. 

The gypsy has not only made his way 
into all parts of Europe and America, 
but he has become an influence in cer- 
tain phases of our cultural life. His 
principal contribution in this way has 
been in music and the dance—especially 
in Hungary, Poland, and Russia. He 
has aroused the interest of scholars in 
his language and his racial history, 
and he has become the subject of a large 
body of imaginative literature—novels, 

plays, and 

poems. 
From what- 
ever point of 
interest the 
subject is 
approached, 
this library 
on the gypsy 
offers to the 
student or to 
the casual 
reader au- 
thoritative 
and enter- 
taining 
books. Dr. 
Black’s work of collecting these books 
extended over a period of fifteen years. 
To make such a collection now would 
be an almost impossible task, since 
many of the books have become rare 
and difficult to secure. Indeed, in look- 
ing over Dr. Black’s carefully typed 
catalogue of thirty pages, one wonders 
how he could have assembled such a 
collection in only fifteen years, for not 
only does it include the best of the well- 
known modern works, but here are to 
be found old and rare books and 
pamphlets for which one must search 
long and diligently in out-of-the-way 
places. Only one who had been for 
years a student and lover of the subject 
could have made the collection what it 
is. For aside from the standard works 
on the gypsies, the reference books and 


the peri- 

odicals, 

and the 

many rare 

books and ,, 

pamphlets, | 

there are g 

all sorts of ©. 

interesting * 

details 

which will 2, 

delight the 

amateur. Both 

the student's 

scientific interest 

and the romantic 

appeal to the imagina- 

tion which is inherent 

in the very name of gypsy are expressed 
in this collection—in its many scholarly 
studies and treatises in many languages, 
and in the imaginative literature of 
poetry and drama, novel and tale, folk- 
lore and song. 

This little library, then, consists of 
about four hundred and fifty volumes and 
pamphlets on the manners and customs, 
language, music, anthropology, history, 
and folklore of gypsies, and includes 
virtually all of the standard works on 
the subject. There are books in about 
a dozen different languages, many in 
English, German, and French, and others 
in the lesser-known languages of Europe. 
Among the important works are found 
“The Journal of the Gypsy Lore So- 
ciety,’ nearly complete; Pott’s ‘‘Die 
Zigeuner in Europa und Asien,’ the 
great standard work on the language of 
the gypsies; Miklosich’s ‘“‘Uber die 
Mundarten und die Wanderungen der 
Zigeuner Europa’s,’’ the great and au- 
thoritative a of the gypsy language 


of Europe, now very rare; Paspates’ 


“Etudes sur les Tchinghianés,’’ the 
works of George Borrow, the important 
gypsy dictionaries and grammars, and 
many publications of learned societies. 

It remains only to say that the Refer- 
ence Department of the Carnegie Li- 
brary will welcome anyone who may 
wish to become better acquainted with 
this most interesting collection. 
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THE FIVE QUEENS OF ENGLAND 





A Collection of Original Letters and Documents under Their Hands 
Lent by Howard Heinz 


} poner Heinz, a trustee of the Car- 
negie Institute, has very kindly 
lent to the Museum a sumptuous volume 


containing autographs and portraits of 


the five queens regnant of England: Mary 
1, (1553-1558) daughter of Henry VIII 
by Catherine of Aragon, born 1516; 
Elizabeth, (1558-1603) 
Henry VIII by Anne Boleyn, born 1533; 
Mary II, (1689-1694) 
daughter of James II, 
born 1662; Anne, (1702- 
1714) second daughter of 
James II, born 1665; Vic- 
toria, (1837-1901), daugh- 
ter of Edward, duke of 
Kent, the fourth son of 
George III, born 1819. 
This handsomely bound 
collection of original let- 
ters and documents of 
these queens is embel- 
lished by a large hand- 
painted portrait on ivory 
of Queen Victoria seated 
in state. The miniature 
is inserted on the inside of 
the cover ina gold frame 
surrounded by opals and 
mother- -of-pearl. 

The book also con- 
tains five miniatures on 
ivory of the queens set 
in card mounts. The 
title-page is magnifi- 
cently decorated, and the 
descriptive notes on the 
manuscripts are made by 
hand soul illsminssed in 
colors and in gold. The 
volume is splendidly 
bound in French Levant 
morocco, elaborately 
gold-tooled in a heraldic 
manner. The painting 
and illuminations were 
executed by the famous 


daughter of 





bookbinders in London, Messts. 


San- 
gorski and Sutcliffe, and the large por- 
trait and the five ig on ivory 


were painted by Miss V. Kaul. 
The book is teks. and artisti- 
cally a delight and is now on view in 
the Museum, where it has been given an 
appropriate setting in one of the dis- 
play cases of the H. J. Heinz Gallery. 


A: COELECTION: OF 


ee anes TERS 


 MARELLISHED-UHEH-A LARGE 
) PORGRAIG- ON: IWORY-AIND FIVE 
_DINTATCINES ALSO“ ON IVORY 


nannumennmnemennamemenemmenmmetaamemmeneentel 


ILLUMINATED TITLE-PAGE 
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THE GARDEN OF GOLD 


Co 
A? 


RR 


[ was the fireside hour and Jason and 


Penelope were enjoying the solitude 
and contentment that is so in harmony 
with the Garden of Gold. 

In such a gentle mood Penelope fell 
to musing on her own happiness: ‘Do 
you know, Jason, that I think friend- 
ship is one of our greatest gifts.”’ 

‘Friendship of man for man, or na- 
tion for nation?’’ suggested Jason. 

“Well, I was thinking of man for 
man, but of course the other just natur- 
ally follows. I was just sitting here 
thinking how much friendship. means.”’ 

“You're right, Penelope. Look at 
Damon and Pythias—they believed in it 
to the point of death, didn’t they?”’ 

“Oh, you mean David,’’ corrected 
Penelope. 

“No, I don’t. You are thinking of 
David and Jonathan—two Hebrew boys 
and I refer to two boys of Sicily.” 

“Tell me about this Damon. Were 
he and his friend as tried and true as 
David and Jonathan?”’ 

“If anything, more so, I should say. 


Poor Pythias had found disfavor in the 
eves of the crafty Dionysius and was 
sentenced to die.”’ 

‘*What wrong had Pythias done?”’ 

‘That's just it, Penelope. Dionysius 
was sO suspicious of everyone that he 
condemned them without any proof. 
You remember he was the ruler who 
gave his subject Damocles the scare of 
his life by suspending a sword by a 
single hair over his head.”’ 

“Oh, yes, he envied the king his 
power and his delights, didn’t he?”’ 

“It seems that Pythias was to die at 
an appointed time in Syracuse, where he 
was held prisoner. Knowing that 
Dionysius knew no mercy, he entreated 
that he might have one last wish 
granted—to return to Greece to bid 
his friends farewell. Being a man 
without honor, the king could not 
believe that Pythias would keep his 
word and return to suffer punishment. 
He was about to refuse when Damon, 
his inseparable friend, offered himself 
as a bond for his life.”’ 
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“IT thought a bond was money, Ja- 
son!’ 

“So it usually is, Penelope, but in 
this case it was a human bond. Di- 
onysius was so taken with the novelty 
of the plan that he permitted Pythias 
to go, little thinking he would ever 
return to release his friend. As the time 
drew near for the execution and Pythias 
had not returned, the king sneered to 
see Damon so duped. : 

‘Damon, however, showed no doubt 
even for a moment and assured the 
skeptic courtiers that if he never saw 
Pythias again, he would still die know- 
ing that he had been detained for some 
reason beyond his control.”’ 

‘But Pythias did come back in time, 
didn't he?”’ 

‘““Yes—he was delayed because his 
servant had slain his horse—but he 
borrowed another and arrived just in 
time to prevent the execution, and so 
the final test of Damon’s devotion was 
not exacted. And the distrustful Di- 
onysius marveled at such faith in the 
name of friendship. In fact, he was so 
impressed that he decided that two 
such men should not be separated by 


death, and so Pythias was pardoned.” 
‘Good for Dionysius —then he wasn't 
completely black, was he?’’ 
‘Well, he certainly learned a good 


lesson. He saw that no price was too 
high to set on loyalty even to the 
point of sacrificing life itself.”’ 


GOLDEN FRUITAGE 


The Carnegie 
Museum has a 
number of friends 
who are mindful 
of its financial 
necessities from 
year to year. 
Among them is 
Childs Frick, of 
New York City, 
who annually 
remembers the 
growing needs of 


Cumtps Frick the Museum with 


the gift of $100. Mr. Frick a few years 
ago presented to the Museum a mem- 
orable collection of big game, repre- 
senting the trophies gathered by him 
on his African hunts, which are studied 
by chousands of visitors to the Halls 
of Natural History every week. 

Sums large and small come to the 
support of the Garden of Gold. Thomas 
E. Zima, an electrical engineer of the 
class of 1931 at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technclogy, has given $1.00 to the 
Tech endowment fund, which will in- 
crease in value in the usual way. In 
1946, thanks to the two-for-one plan of 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
and the powers of compound interest, 
it will be worth $5.94. 

The United 

Typothetae of 

America—an 

international 

association of 

master printers 

and the leading 

organization of 

employing print- 

ers in the West- 

ern world—has 

been a vital force 

in the develop- 

WitutaM Prarr ment of the 

School of Printing at Carnegie Tech. 

For the fifth time this great association 

has given $22,500, and this-sum will be 

added to from year to year until a pledge 

of $225,000 is paid. William Pfaff, of 

New Orleans, long an _ enthusiastic 

participant in the activities of the 

United Typothetae, was recently re- 

elected as its president. Mr. Pfaff, who 

has lived and loved printing all his 

life, is one of the most stimulating and 

decisive personalities in the printing 

world, and it is to such men that the 

high excellence of present-day printing 
is due. 

With the appearance of this number 
of the Magazine, now in the last issue 
of its fifth volume, the amount of gifts 
in money recorded in its pages stands 
at $929,244. 

E.R. A 
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AN EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


JULLIEN 
By Louis RirMan 


International Exhibition of 


I the 

Paintings the Carnegie Institute has 
presented each year what has been called 
a cross section of American painting. 


It equals in quality, if not in numbers, 
any other like exhibition offered in this 
country. The public perhaps is not 
always conscious of this fact because 
in the International the American paint- 


ings are presented only as one part of 


the whole exhibition. 

There are many reasons why the 
quality of the American section in the 
International is so high. One is the 
careful method of selection and the 
catholicity of its scope. No school is 
neglected and even those whose work 
for the time seems to defy classification 
are given a place. The American sec- 
tions in the last three or four Inter- 
nationals, particularly in the Thirtieth, 
which closed in December, demonstrated 
to the satisfaction of critics that Ameri- 
can painting, as a national expression, 
has achieved its important place in the 
world of art. 


ARRANGEMENT OF LIGHT 


By Luic1 Lucton1 


That the public may have a special 
opportunity to study ‘and to appraise 

our Own paintings apart from those of 
Europe, the Carnegie Institute now pre- 
sents two exhibitions. The first, Con- 
temporary American Painting, will 
open on March 2] and continue through 
April 17. The second, Modern Ameri- 
can Painting, will open on April 28 and 
close on May 30. 

The first exhibition will embrace the 
paintings by artists who, with few 
exceptions, come under the general 
classification of traditionalists, and the 
second by those who may be termed 
modernists or innovators. 

American painters are called tra- 
ditionalists not on the basis of following 
the American tradition in art; for, as 
Royal Cortissoz has pointed out, Ameri- 
can art flows not from tradition but in 
a specially marked sense from the in- 
dividuality of the artist. Such artists 
as W. Elmer Schofield, Childe Hassam, 
Emil Carlsen, and John C. Johansen are 
traditionalists in the sense that their 
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approach to painting is humanistic. 
In their work they are conscious of the 
long line of artists, from Cimabue and 
Giotto down, who have preceded them. 
They realize that a painter may in- 
novate but they insist that the innova- 
tions be held within the bounds of the 
craft by certain well-known and firmly 
established canons of esthetics. They 
hold to a theory of development which 
allows for no “‘sport.’’ Evolution in 
painting to them is a very orderly 
process, the steps of which are not 
easily discernible because of the slow 
rate of speed at which changes are 
made. 

In reviews of recent American ex- 
hibitions throughout the country much 
attention has been given to subject 
matter. Stress has been placed on the 
fact that the American artists are turn- 
ing to the American scene. This is very 
true and is evident to anyone who 
frequents exhibitions of American paint- 
ings. The traditionalists, however, are 
more inclined, as will be seen in the 


American Contemporary Exhibition, to 
find the European scene attractive. 
When not a European subject, it is one 
that has an international significance 
and when such painters finally come to 
depict an American scene it is done with 
the dignity, repose, and romance that 
indicate it has been observed with Old 
World eyes. The modernists, on the 
other hand, seem to have been over- 
whelmed by the present industrial de- 
velopment of the United States. They 
portray factories, warehouses, mills, 
and machinery in all their starkness 
and crudity. 

It will be interesting to observe in 
these two exhibitions the trend in 
American painting and to ponder on 
what the future holds for American art. 

The first exhibition, Contemporary 
American Painting, has been arranged 
both through the courtesy and cooper- 
ation of the artists themselves, and the 
Ferargil Galleries, Milch Galleries, 
Grand Central Art Galleries, and Mac- 
beth Gallery. 


THE ALLIGATOR GROUP 


By M. GraHam NETTING 
Assistant Curator of Herpetology at the Carnegie Museum 


be insensate cruelty of Nature seems 
frightfully apparent when a hurri- 
cane sweeps northward leaving chaos 
and destruction in its wake, and we are 
startled into grudging recognition that 
man’s most powerful tools are but puny 
toys compared with the natural forces of 
wind, water, and fire. At such times we 
are prone to forget that Nature has 
periods, also, of deathlike quiet and 
calm beauty. Likewise the sight of 
myriad insects hurrying through their 
ephemeral lives makes us forget that 
many of Nature's early products, ani- 
mals with lineages ages old, bear the 
stamp of calm placidity. 

Countless hurricanes have uprooted 
trees while countless generations of 


stolid alligators have lain quiescent in 
their underground retreats, serenely un- 
conscious of the fact that their ancestors 
were contemporaries of the dinosaurs, 
and that they and their cousins, the 
crocodiles, are more closely related to 
this ancient aristocracy than are any 
other living reptiles. 

Yet these animals which have multi- 
plied in spite of winds and storms are 
fast succumbing to relentless man. In 
1902 about 120,000 American alligators 
were slaughtered for their hides, and 
it may be that in fifty years alligators 
in the wild state will be virtually ex- 
tinct. In view of this approaching 
decimation the Carnegie Museum de- 
termined to portray in its first reptilian 
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THE AMERICAN ALLIGATOR IN A FLORIDA SETTING 


habitat group the fast-disappearing 
American alligator. Accordingly, 
Harold J. Clement and Charles T. 
Agostini, of the Museum staff, were sent 
to Florida to secure specimens and ac- 
cessories. That they were eminently 
successful in this endeavor is indicated 
by the finished group, which is a tribute 
to the skill of the taxidermist and to the 
art of the painter. The group was de- 
signed | executed solely by Mr. 
Clement, and the painting which forms 
the background was the work of Ott- 
mar F. von Fuehrer, who has to his 
credit the beautiful backgrounds of a 
great number of the Museum's habitat 
groups. 


The pow 


depicts three American 
alligators of various sizes and in varied 
postures, as they might be seen on a 
sunny afternoon in May in the open 
Saw-grass region near Homestead, 
Florida. This locality is at the southern 
extremity of the Everglades, which 


constitute one of the last strongholds 
of the alligator. The bright flowers of 
the water hyacinth, the creamy trunk 
of the sweet bay tree with its lichened 
blotches, and the vivid plumage of a 
purple gallinule, or mud hen, contribute 
a colorful contrast to the dark alli- 
gators and the gray festoons of Spanish 
moss. 

Particular mention should be made 
of the courtesies afforded the collectors 
by the University of Miami through 
the use of its laboratories, and by Al- 
bert Pflueger, of Miami. 

The next group which is planned for 
the Hall of Reptiles, and which will be 
built as soon as funds permit, will 
illustrate the nest-digging and the egg- 
laying of one of the large marine turtles. 
It is hoped that this and succeeding dis- 
plays will be as attractive and informa- 
tive as the alligator group which is 
now dedicated to the people of Pitts- 
burgh. 
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ROBERT NANTEUIL—ENGRAVER 


es NanrTeulIL, the founder of the 
French school of portrait engravers, 
likewise its greatest master, was born 
more than three hundred years ago at 
Rheims. Nanteuil was not only a 
master of the graver but a great original 
artist, whose fame quickly spread from 
France to other countries. Two famous 
Englishmen of his time, John Evelyn 
and Samuel Pepys, were ardent ad- 
mirers and enthusiastic collectors of his 
prints. We find Evelyn writing in 1650 
that he had “‘sat to the famous en- 
graver Nanteuil who had been knighted 
by the French King for his art,’ and 
that he thought himself ‘‘unworthy of 
being included in that gallery of models 
whom Nanteuil had made famous.” 
Pepys in his Diary tells of going to 
Paris to purchase prints by the great 
engraver, and at a later date he com- 
missioned his wife to secure as many 
more as his pocket could afford. 
Nanteuil drew from life most of the 
portraits he engraved. His ambition 


was to represent first the subject as he 


LOUIS XIV 


really looked, then to make as fine an 
engraved plate as possible. It has been 
said that he used the sharp metal point 
of the graver with the same freedom as 
a painter uses a brush. The quality and 
surpassing interest of his portraits is 
adequately set forth in the present ex- 
hibition of his work at the Carnegie 
Institute. 

From early youth Nanteuil was in- 
terested in drawing. In time this in- 
terest became such an absorbing one 
that he decided to abandon his study at 
law, in opposition to the expressed 
wishes of his parents, and offered him- 
self as apprentice to Nicolas Regnesson, 
an engraver at Rheims. His work dur- 
ing this period of preparation was 
slight and, except in tendency, of little 
consequence. In the year 1648, assured 
in the mastery of his craft, and aided 
and abetted by Regnesson, whose sister 
he had married, he ventured to Paris. 
From that time forward Nanteuil de- 
voted himself entirely to portraiture. 

There is no doubt that at the be- 
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ginning of his career as a portrait 
engraver in line he was influenced by 
some of his predecessors, particularly by 
Claude Mellan and, to a lesser degree, 
by Jean Morin. With unusual ability 
and acumen he was able, however, to 
seize upon the manners of both these men 
and to transmute them into a technique 
which was destined to be the model of 
the French school for more than a cen- 
tury and a half. 

Arrived in Paris, Nanteuil almost 
immediately became of notice. It was 
the age of the portrait painter. Here 
were other engravers slavishly copying 
on copper the work of the famous 
painters of the court of Louis XIV. 
Nanteuil’s chief advantage over his 
fellow craftsmen lay in his ability to 
draw with crayon lifelike portraits of 
his patrons, and with the drawing as 
guide to engrave most truly the like- 
ness by means of incised lines on the 
copperplate. Finally with the aid of 
printing press, ink, and paper the sitter 
might have not one portrait engraved 
‘ad vivum’’ but many, the number of 
impressions deperiding solely on the 
care and life of the copper, and each 


JEAN LORET 


impression an original, or artist-en- 
graving. So then success was assured; 
for it is an axiom in art, other things 
being equal, that an original portrait 


or design in any medium is of greater 
worth than a copy in whatever medium. 


Within two years Nanteuil had 
gained the ear and patronage of Louis 
XIV who, at the artist's request and 
with the support of the indefatigable 
Colbert, his minister of fine arts, 
granted the famous Edict of Saint-Jean- 
de-Luz. The Edict raised the status of 
engraving from a ‘‘mechanical’’ to a 
““liberal’’ or fine art. An annual pen- 
sion from the king followed, and 
Nanteuil was established in apartments 
of his own at the Gobelins. No such 
honors had ever been shown to any 
engraver in France. As time went on, 
instead of attaching himself solely to 
the court, as a man of less independent 
action might easily have done, Nan- 
teuil proceeded to cultivate the society 
of the rich bourgeoisie. He not only 
engraved the portraits of the royal 
family and the French nobility but in 
addition handed down to posterity a 
pictorial record of many of the judges, 
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lawyers, clergy, and men of letters of 
one of the most brilliant epochs in 
history. 

Before his death in 1678, at the age 
of fifty, Nanteuil had produced more 
than two hundred a twenty por- 
traits, including forty engraved after 
paintings by such artists as Philippe de 
Champaigne, Pierre Mignard, and 
Charles Le Brun. 

‘Nothing more admirable has been 
done in the realm of engraving,’’ writes 
Louis R. Metcalf, “‘than these quiet 
prints in which there is no affectation, 
no parade of technical brilliance, and it 
is a question whether anything more 
sincere has been accomplished in the 
history of portraiture.”’ 


A GIFT 


oe the generosity of Mrs. 
Josiah Cohen the Carnegie Museum 
has just received the gift of a handsome 
piece of Brussels needlepoint lace, which 
was recently willed to Mrs. Cohen by 
her sister-in-law, Mrs. Aaron Naum- 
burg, of New York City. 

This piece, intended for a fanleaf, 
and measuring 28 inches across, is an 
exquisite example of the artistry of lace- 

making—a masterpiece of its kind that 


In the present exhibition are some 
seventy portraits, all of them important, 
many ia masterpieces. They have 
been printed upon paper of such excel- 
lent quality and given such great care 
that the impressions are in about the 
same condition as when printed two 
hundred and fifty years ago. 

In addition to the prints owned by 
the Carnegie Institute, generous con- 
tributions have been made from the 
collections of J. Judson Brooks, Mrs. 
Henry M. Curry Jr., Mrs. Howard 
Heinz, M. Knoedler and Company, 
Kenneth Seaver, and Lessing J. Rosen- 
wald. 

The exhibition opened on March 10 
and will close on April 20. 


OF LACE 


will be an esthetic delight not only to 
the connoisseur of laces, but also to all 
lovers of beautiful objects of art. 

The history of lace leads us to an 
increasing admiration for the imagin- 
ative and patient hands that have 
created it. It was first brought by way 
of Persia, Asia Minor, and Greece into 
Italy, where it came into existence as a 
dev elopment of embroidery in the late 
fifteenth century, when it appeared in 


FANLEAF OF BRUSSELS POINT DE GAZE 
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cut and drawn linen. 
“punto in aria,’’ meaning a ‘‘stitch in 
the air,’’ since the stitch was caught to 
the foundation or edge of the fabric and 
literally woven in the air, instead of 
being embroidered into the material it- 
self. Notwithstanding some dispute 
about the date, we have a record that 
this particular method appeared as early 
as 1493 in the Sforza inventories. 

Although there is an endless number 
of patterns of lace, there are only two 
methods of making it by hand: one 
with the needle, and the other with the 
bobbin—of which the needlepoint is the 
more difficult and hence the more 
prized. Since the present piece is 
needlepoint, we will confine our dis- 
cussion to it: 

To achieve a piece as fine and of 
such rare and intricate design as the one 
just given by Mrs. Cohen, there had to 
be many steps in the progress of the 
method and years of loving practice and 
experiment. While the various coun- 


It was first called 


tries borrowed the Italian method and 
added their own refinements and adapta- 
tions, the starting point remained al- 


ways the same. A skeleton pattern 
‘feston) is ae on parchment, at- 
tached to two thicknesses of linen fabric 
to give firmness, which is then outlined 
in linen thread (cordonnet) and couched 
to its foundation. Thus a thread frame- 
work is set up to which the solid parts 
jours), Ornamental stitches, and mesh 
(réseau) can be attached. The whole 
process can be compared to a spider’s 
spinning of a web: he makes his outline 
and then fills it in. He rivals and 
excels human hands in that he has no 
attern to follow and no foundation 
bs support. When the lace is finished, 
the foundation is removed by severing 
the couching. 

Italy supplied France with lace until 
the great financier, Colbert, under 
Louis XIV, stopped it as too lucrative 
a trade to be lost to the French. It was 
halted by edict in 1665, whereupon 
lace-makers and teachers were promptly 
imported from Venice and established 
in the town of Alengon, where a variety 


of needlepoint known as point d’Alencgon 
developed. Alencgon lace was frequently 
wired with horsehair to obtain a stiff 
effect. 

In imitation of the French the 
Belgians took it up and Brussels and 
Binche brought it to its highest point 
of perfection, continuing to maintain 
that reputation even to the present. 
The latest development in Brussels 
needlepoint was in 1860 and was the 
introduction of point de gauze, of which 
this fanleaf is a pure form. Point de 
gauze is characterized by the gauzelike 
mesh (vrai réseau) on which it is 
grounded; its superb designs; and the 
sumptuous effects produced by the deli- 
cate shadings of leaves and flowers. 
One of the reasons for its extreme fine- 
ness is the use of the flax of Flanders, 
the most gossamery procurable. It is 
told that in olden days it was spun in 
a dark damp room, where only a ray of 
light was allowed to enter, and the 
slender thread was almost impercepti- 
ble to the naked eye and had therefore 
to be manipulated by touch. 

As to the design of the piece illus- 
trated, it is in all probability patterned 
after some early piece in the time of 
Louis XIV, when ‘“‘Chinoiserie’’ was 
rampant. At that time the oriental 
note was in every phase of art, and 
owed its introduction into Europe to 
the brilliant Siamese embassy that 
visited the French court in 1686. After 
a colorful entrance into Paris and 
magnificent féte at Versailles, these 
royal potentates made a tour of the 
realm. The vogue spread everywhere, 
even beyond France. The birds, the 
urn, the lotus lilies, the palms, and the 
tropical foliage that adorn this piece 
doubtless took their inspiration from 
that earlier period. In the Victoria and 
Albert Museum in London there is a 
midnineteenth century fan mount of 
lace that is very similar to this piece 
now owned by the Carnegie Museum. 

Mrs. Cohen’s gift will be a notable 
addition to the loan collection of 
laces owned by Mrs. Henry R. Rea, 
now on exhibition in the Textile Halls. 
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THE BYERS PAINTINGS 


n the first nine weeks of the exhibition 
[or the Alexander M. Byers Collection 
there were 32,216 visitors. 

In making up the catalogue of the 
exhibition, the subject of the painting 
“Young Girl Looking in Mirror’’ was 
identified as Antoinette Hébert. 

The story goes that while Millet was 
in Cherbourg after the death of his wife, 
he formed a friendship with Felix 
Bienaimé Fenardent, who had married 
a widow with two children. The 
younger child was Antoinette Hébert, 
then six or seven years of age. Millet 
was attracted by her fresh complexion 
and shining golden hair, which re- 
minded him of the portrait of the 
Infanta painted by Velasquez. Before 
leaving Cherbourg, he had the child 
pose for him. The pose transgressed all 
the accepted conventions of portraiture; 
in it the model turns her back to the 

ctator. Kneeling before the mirror, 
she shows only the reflection of her face. 
The painting, however, had such ani- 
mation and brilliancy that it received 
enthusiastic approval. 

The Byers Collection will remain on 
exhibition for an indefinite period. 


YOUNG GIRL LOOKING IN MIRROR 
By Jean Francors Miter 


CHARLES ANDERSON 


OUR NEW TRUSTEE 


c ARLES ANDERSON was appointed on 
January 18, 1932, by the president 
of City Council to the Board of Trustees 
of the Carnegie Library, which carries 
with it membership on the Boards of 
Trustees of the Carnegie Institute and 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
in succession to Robert J. Alderdice. 

Mr. Anderson represents the fourth 
generation in his family to have been 
born and reared in the business heart of 
Pittsburgh—the old Fourth Ward 
and is therefore well fortified in the 
traditions of our city. After leaving 
school, he learned the plumbing trade 
and served many years in that capacity. 
He was first elected a member of the 
City Council in 1919 and has served on 
that body ever since. 

As a member of the United Associa- 
tion of Journeymen Plumbers and Steam- 
fitters and a delegate of that organiza- 
tion at the American Federation of 
Labor conventions, he enjoys a wide 
acquaintance in labor circles. His long 
experience in the study and adminis- 
tration of government in Pittsburgh 
makes him a useful citizen and a wel- 
.come member of the Institute Board. 
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“THE PLAY’S THE THING 
A Review of Harold Brighouse’'s ‘‘Hobson'’s Choice’’ 


By HarotD GEOGHEGAN 
Professor of the History of Art at the Carnegze Institute of Technolog 


Tere could have 

been no more 

appropriate dra- 

matic offering to 

celebrate a Febru- 

ary of Leap Year 

than this de- 

lightful story of 

the wooing of 

Willie Mossop 

by the masterful 

Maggie Hobson. 

Mr. Brighouse 

in ‘Hobson's Choice,”’ of course, points 

no moral but, in the final scene, seems 
to predict a happy marriage for the pair. 

This is not the first time that the 

Little Theater has given us a taste of 

Mr. Brighouse’ s quality. That little 

masterpiece, ‘‘Lonesomelike,”’ has had 

at least one production, as well as ‘“The 

Price of Coal’’ and a rather labored 
fantasy, ‘“The Prince Who Was a Piper.’ 

Although his first plays were pro- 

duced by the Glasgow Repertory Thea- 
ter, Harold Brighouse is generally 

classed with the dramatists of the Man- 

chester school. His first long play was 

produced in Manchester during those 

brilliant seasons beginning with the 

year 1908, when that remarkable 

woman, Miss Horniman, leased the 

decrepit old Gaiety Theater in Man- 

chester and made dramatic history. 

The director of that famous repertory 

company was B. Iden Payne, who is 

responsible for the present production. 

These Manchester playwrights, of 

en Stanley Houghton, the author 

‘‘Hindle Wakes,"’ was perhaps the 

most gifted, tried to do for the Lan- 

cashire mill hand and the small shop- 
keeper what J. M. Synge and bale 

Gregory were doing for the Irish cot- 

tager and the small farmer. They were 


deliberately local both in the speech 
and the milieu from which they drew 
their subjects. The Lancashire dialect 
was well worth recording. It lacks the 
occasional poetic turn of Irish peasant 
speech, but it is pungent and racy 
and a capital one for pointing a joke. 

The plot seems more suitable to farce 
than to comedy, and it would have 
been only too easy to make certain 
situations farcical and to ‘‘punch”’ cer- 
tain lines for an easy laugh. Mr. Payne 
rightly insisted on its being played as 
the comedy which it truly is. The 
actors were rewarded by hearty laugh- 
ter on the part of the audience, but they 
made their points legitimately. 

Harold Brighouse has placed his 
play in the early eighties of the last cen- 
tury, but beyond some casual! references 
to bustles, it might just as well take 
place in the present day. Perhaps the 
author felt that a father’s authority over 
his daughters belonged to an earlier 
date. The period gave the Dramatic 
Department an opportunity for the dis- 
play of some charming—yes, charming, 
even in the 1880s—costumes. The open- 
ing scene of the three Hobson girls in 
their black shop dresses, complete with 
polonaises and waterfalls and _ little 
black silk aprons, was a delightful bit 
of genre; sal the same three girls dressed 
for Maggie's wedding might have 
walked out of a picture by Alfred 
Stevens. So far as women's dress was 
concerned, 1880 was grotesque, but good 
costumes of any period can have a great 
deal of style, as Miss Elizabeth Schra- 
der, who designed them, showed us. 

It is not to be supposed, because the 
costumes have been mentioned first, that 
the rest of the production was inferior. 
Far from it. Nearly all the parts were 
double-cast. ! happened to see the so- 
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called second cast. If the first was any 
better, it must have been very good in- 
deed. The Lancashire accent, or as 
much of it as Mr. Payne was able to 
give the actors, was unobtrusive and 
convincing enough for one who knows 
as little about it as myself. The Doctor 
in the last act was very heavily Scotch 
but he was very amusing also. Maggie, 
Willie, and Hobson carried the main 
burden of the acting. 

‘Hobson's Choice”’ is not a profound 
study of human nature, but it is, within 
its limits, a true one, and has a savor all 
its own. It also has a touch, here and 
there, of that pure delightful nonsense 
which seems to be a specialty of the 
English. 

Lancashire characters, as they appear 
in the works of Houghton and Brig- 
house, are not exactly lovable. But 
they have a bluff directness, a shrewd- 
ness, and a most engaging sense of 
humor, which makes them pleasant to 
watch and pleasant to listen to. 

‘*Hobson’s Choice,’’ which had its 
premicre in New York in 1916, is the 
tale of Hobson, the shoemaker, and his 
family or, more exactly, of Hobson's 
Maggie. Maggie is 

She is thirty! But 


eldest daughter, 
‘past her bloom.’ 

all this happened in the eighties. Women 

seem to bloom later, or longer, in these 


days of Edna Wallace Hopper. Not 
wholly unwilling to see his two younger 


SCENE IN HOBSON'S SHOP, LANCASHIRE 


daughters married, Hobson is indig- 
nant when Maggie, his unpaid and very 
efficient bookkeeper, saleswoman, 
housekeeper, and general manager, de- 
cides that she is going to be married 
first. She has even picked out her 
bridegroom, her father’s best shoe- 
maker, Willie Mossop, all unknown to 
Willie. She delivers her ultimatum to 
the flabbergasted Willie, frightens off 
the ineffectual mill girl to whom he 
fondly supposes he is ‘‘tokened’’ and, 
in spite of Willie’s quite evident re- 
luctance, marries him. By rather 
questionable methods Maggie gets her 
father’s consent to the marriage of her 
younger sisters, starts a business of her 
own which, with her business ability 
and Willie’s skill in shoemaking, suc- 
ceeds, and finally forces her fierce and 
unforgiving old father to take Willie 
into partnership. Poor Willie, who 
passes from abject terror to forced ad- 
miration of his efficient spouse, ends up 
by almost liking her. Such is the fable 
of ruthless Maggie Hobson! 

Hardly an admirable character! But 
the author has drawn her with such 
skill and humor that he lures us into 
delighted and wholehearted acceptance 
of the topsy-turvy situation, and our 
sympathy, at the fall of the curtain, is 
largely with the heroine, if heroine 
she can be called. She knew what was 
best for Willie even if Willie did not. 


STUDENT PLAYERS 
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THROUGH | 


WINDOW 


THE SHORN LAMB 


A very busy captain of industry took 
time off to write a pencil note to 
the Window thus: ‘Where shall we 
look in our Bibles for that comforting 
assurance, The Lord tempers the wind 
to the shorn lamb’’? 

It is not in the Bible, although it has 
a good Bible sound. The idea first 
appeared in English literature in Her- 
bert’s “‘Jacula Prudentum’’ in 1640 in 
this rather crude form: ‘‘To a close- 
shorn lamb God gives wind to 
measure."" The French had it at per- 
haps a much earlier date in the exact 
form in which our friend quotes it: 
“Dieu mesure le froid a la_brebis 
tondue.’’ But it is to Laurence Sterne, 
in his delightful description of his tour 
through France and Italy, “‘A Senti- 
mental Journey,’ published in 1768, 
just three weeks before his death, that 
the world of English readers is indebted 
for the beautiful maxim, which came 
to his ears for the first time, in French, 
during that journey. The traveler had 
met a lovely French girl, whom he 
calls Maria. She had been deceived and 
deserted by her lover, and her mind had 
become slightly distraught. He sits 
down beside her, and tells us the story: 

“She had since that, she told me, 
strayed as far as Rome, and walked 
around St. Peter's once—and returned 
back—that she found her way alone 
across the Apennines—had traveled 
over all Lombardy without money- 
and through the flinty roads of Savoy 


without shoes—how she had borne it 
and how she had got supported she 
could not tell—‘But God tempers the 
wind,’ said Maria, ‘to the shorn 
lamb.’ 

‘Shorn, indeed!— 
quick,’ said I.”’ 

Then the author wipes away her 
tears, and then his own, and then hers, 
and again his own; and Maria tells 
him she will dry his handkerchief in 
her bosom, and he asks her if her heart 
is still warm, whereat she weeps again, 
and he with her; and so, weeping to- 
gether, they walk arm in arm back to 
her mother’s house. 


and to the 


DIPLOMACY AND ORATORY 


7. that sprightly compendium of 
the thought and action of the day, 
after saying a lot of nice things about 
Mr. Mellon's appointment to the Court 
of St. James, makes this reservation: 


But ambassadors to the Court of St. James, 
in the past, have usually been felicitously articu- 
late, if not downright oratorical. Between them 
and all Britons is the bond of a mother tongue. 
Speeches were always in order—the smooth 
elegancies of a Davis, the high-flown outpourings 
of a Harvey, the salty blasts of a Dawes. But 
Ambassador Mellon is no public speaker. His 
words are bashful, stilted; his delivery, an awk- 
ward, almost inaudible mumble. Pilgrim dinners 
in London will probably not be so brilliant as they 
once were. 


We can go along with Time in its 
praise of John W. Davis, but we doubt 
if any word of felicitous oratory was 
ever spoken in England by either of the 
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other two ambassadors who used lang- 
uage without rhetoric. 

Beyond this there is the historical 
fact that some of the world’s greatest 
men have commanded armies, con- 
trolled senates, and guided nations even 
though lacking of this gift of oratorical 
speech. Many men who dominate 
every conference when seated at a table 
are lost in the diffidence of common- 
place | aang when they rise to address 
an audience. 

And we remember that the first and 
greatest American—he who won our 
independence, sponsored the Constitu- 
tion before a hesitant people, and laid 
the foundations of our new government 
in imperishable traditions—we remem- 
ber that Washington, of all the men of 
his time, was the least proficient in 
public speaking. Senator Maclay, who 
was present, gives us this comment on 
Washington's deliverance of his first 
inaugural address: 


As the company returned into the chamber, the 
President took the chair, and the Senate and 
Representatives their seats. He arose, and all 
arose, and he addressed them. This great man was 
agitated and embarrassed more than ever he was 
by the leveled cannon or pointed musket. He 
trembled, and several times could scarce make out 
to read, though it must be supposed he had often 
read it before. He made a flourish with his right 
hand which left rather an ungainly impression. 
I sincerely, for my part, wish all set ceremony in 
the hands of the dancing masters, and that this 
first of men had read off his address in the plainest 
manner, without ever taking his eyes from the 
paper; for I felt hurt that he was not first in 
everything. 


Yet, when it came to a point where 
the convincing power of language was 
required, Washington gave his country 


that magnificent Farewell Address, 
which stands first among America’s 
written orations. 

Mr. Mellon will doubtless speak on 
many happy occasions in England, and 
what he says will be so well said, by 
a man of such infinite charm, that his 
hearers will not miss any lofty flights 
of eloquence when he addresses them 
from the reservoir of his quiet wisdom, 
good sense, profound knowledge, and 
friendly regard. 


SLOVENLY SPEECH 


OF Skinner, while playing Shylock 
in Pittsburgh, told his newspaper 
friends that the speech of Pittsburgh 
people, like the speech of many other 
communities, was slipshod, slovenly, 
inaccurate, and inelegant; and then he 
added that this condition was due to 
the carelessness of our school teachers, 
who are themselves thus more culpable 
than the children whose instruction is 
committed to them. 

Mr. Skinner’s indictment was much 
too general and much too inclusive to 
be accepted as a just criticism. There 
are, beyond peradventure, very many 
school teachers in Pittsburgh who know 
the power and elegance of language, 
who are precise in their own use of 
correct speech, and who insist upon per- 
fect diction from their pupils. But it is 
sadly true that, on the other hand, there 
are very many teachers here, and cer- 
tainly very many elsewhere, who are 
not only slovenly beyond excuse in 
their discourse, but are actually ignorant 
of the common rules of grammar. It 
is not unusual, on the highway of con- 
versation, to have a teacher commit 
those common murders of the king’s 
English which at their worst inform us 
that the matter rests “between you 
and I’ and that “‘him and me’’ were 
invited to the party. These errors 
should stamp any teacher as hopeless for 
further continuance in a calling for 
which he is plainly not adapted. But 
there are other faults in shading, in 
pronunciation, in the choice of words 
which show a lack of study and reflec- 
tion on the teacher’s part which is not 


‘at all creditable to his intelligence or his 


ambition. 

Henry James, in his admirable life of 
President Eliot, tells us that Dr. 
Eliot went every day to the dictionary 
even as a man would go every day for 
food to his table. He strove to find 
just the right word for every idea, and 
he would use it with just the right 
inflection to preserve its euphony. Our 
teachers might follow his example with 
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much profit to themselves and their 
youthful charges. 

The great actors who have been 
trained in the glorious symphonies of 
Shakespearean diction are quick to note 
the infelicities in the speech of common 
mortals. When they take occasion to 
accuse us of inelegant diction, we should 
humbly acknowledge our sins and walk 
barefoot—not to Canossa—but to Lind- 
lev Murray and to Noah Webster. 


FREE LECTURES 


MusEuM 


Lecture Hai 
Marcu 
17—"*On the Trail of the Harris Sparrow,”’ by 
George Miksch Sutton, ornithologist and 
northern explorer. 8:15 p.m. ; 
“The Private Lives of Salamanders and 
Frogs,’’ by M. Graham Netting, herpe- 
tologist, Carnegie Museum. 2:15 p.m. 
“With Beebe in Bermuda,’’ by Gloria 
Hollister, marine zoologist. 2:15 p.m. 


SATURDAY JUVENILE PRoGRAMS 
2:15 P.M. 
Marcu 

19—Films on ‘‘Pets and Pests,’’ ‘“Chats about 
Animals,’’ and *‘Mountaineering Memo- 
ries.” 

26—Films on “‘Housing Problems,’ ‘‘Shades of 

Noah,"’ and “‘The Unselfish Shell.” 


APRIL 


2—Films on ‘Fruit of Adventure,’ 


Health,’ and a comedy. 

9—The WCAE Sun-Telegraph family. 

16—A play, ‘‘Mother Nature's Helpers,’ given 
by the Junior Naturalists Club. 


“Golden 


RADIO TALKS 


Broadcast over WCAE on Monday evenings at 7:15 
under the auspices of the Educational Section of the 
Carnegie Museum, and given by the science staffs of the 
University of Pittsburgh, the City Health Department, 
and the Museum. 


Marcu 
21—**How the Bees Help Us,” by P. R. Cut- 
right, University Department of Zoology. 
“Insects as Food,’ by Mr. Cutright. 


The Life of the Silk Moth,’’ by Mr. Cut- 
right. 

“How We Use Silk,’” by Mr. Cutright. 

“Things We Have Learned from Insects- 
Heredity,”’’ P. W. Whiting, associate pro- 
fessor of Zoology. 
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Howarp Heinz 
Yale. President The H. J. Heinz Company, 
Chez le cinquant-sept de choses diverses. Director 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company. Art, Finance. 
*Joun S. Herron 
President of all the other Patres Conscripti. Tech, 
Finance, Buildings and Grounds, Advisory. 
*Roy A. Hunt 


Yale. President Aluminum Company of America. 
Tech, Finance, Advisory. 


*Cuarves H. KLINE 
Pennsylvania. 
Library. 


Mayor of Pittsburgh. Tech, 
*FranK J. LANAHAN 

President Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Company. 

Friend of Tech athletics. Tech, Museum. 
Aubert C, LEHMAN 

Harvard. President Blaw-Knox Company. Art. 


*Harry A. Little 
City Father. 
age Company. 


President Little Transfer and Stor- 
Pensions, Library. 


James H. Locknart 
Princeton. Vice President Lockhart Iron and 
Steel Company. Art, Museum. 


James R. MacraRLaNE 
Princeton. Judge Court of Common Pleas. Ma- 
seum, Tech. 


*ANDREW W. MELLON 
University of Pittsburgh. 
Britain. 
Finance. 


Ambassador to Great 
Pittsburgh's first citizen. Advisory, 


Richarp Beatty MELLON 
University of Pittsburgh. President Mellon 
National Bank. Director Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company. Art. 


*Witi1aM S. MoorHEAD 
Yale. Law School University of Pittsburgh. 
Moorhead and Knox. Tech, Library. 


*M. J. MuLpowney 
City Father. Museum, Auditing. 


Aucustus K. OLIVER 
Yale. President Board of Trustees Shadyside 
Academy. Tech, Museum, Music Hall, Advisory. 


Joun L. Porter 
Allegheny. President Union Storage Company. 
Tech, Art, Finance, Advisory. 
Joun B. Sempte 
Lehigh. Museum. 
Georce E. Saw 
Michigan. Reed, Smith, Shaw and MéClay. 
Art, Museum, Music Hall, Advisory. 
*Witt1am Watson SMITH 
Princeton. Smith, Buchanan, Scott and Gordon. 
Art, Finance. 


A. Bryan WALL 
Artist. Art. 
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